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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: 

TRENDS AND ISSUES IN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 



Language Use in Canada 
and the World 



Language Education in 
Canada with a Focus on 
Alberta 



Executive Summary 

©Alberta Education, Alberta, Canada 



• Close to 10 per cent of the world uses English as a language of 
habitual use, and English is the second most commonly used 
language in the world. 

• The ten most commonly spoken languages are Mandarin, English, 
Russian, Spanish, Hindi, Arabic, Portuguese, Bengali, German and 
Japanese. 

Highlights of Canada’s linguistic profile: 

• One in five Canadians can speak a language other than English or 
French. 

• Immigration is affecting Canada’s linguistic makeup. 

• The percentage of Canadians with English as a mother tongue has 
remained relatively constant over the past 40 years. The percentage 
of Canadians with French as their mother tongue is declining. 



Language education differs significantly from one province to 
another. The federal government delegates authority for education to 
provinces and generally does not involve itself with education in 
languages other than English or French. 

Federal and Provincial Roles 

Federal government involvement in international language education 
is minimal. 

• Federal commitment to multiculturalism creates a legislative 
context for the support of international language programming. 

• Federal financial support of international language programs is 
almost non-existent. 

• The federal government financially has supported a few initiatives 
that promote the learning of Asian languages and cultures as well 
as an English as a Second Language program for newcomers to 
Canada. 

All Canadian provinces show some degree of commitment to second 
language study . 

• International languages are available as in-school subjects of study 
in virtually all provinces. Most provinces offer legislative or 
policy support for international languages as subjects of study. 

• Most provinces offer legislative or policy support for bilingual or 
immersion programs. 

• Second language study is a required part of the regular school 
program in most provinces. French is obligatory in Ontario and 
most of the Atlantic provinces. English is obligatory in Quebec. 
An international language or French is obligatory in British 
Columbia. 
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Focus on Alberta 



International Perspectives 
on Language Education 



Second language programs are part of Alberta 7 s history. 

• Languages other than English or French have enjoyed legal status 
as languages of instruction in schools since 1901. 

• Alberta pioneered bilingual programs in international languages. 
Other provinces have since established such programs. These 
programs are now a successful component of Alberta’s school 
system. 

International language enrollments are growing. 

• About one in three Alberta high school students enrolls in a second 
language course. 

• In 1995-1996 about 25 per cent of course completions were in a 
language other than French. 

• Enrollments in international language programs have been growing 
steadily over the last five years. 

Attrition in second language programs is significant. 

• Attrition in some Alberta high school language courses between 
grades 10 and 12 is very high, sometimes exceeding 90 per cent. 

• High attrition rates mean that some Alberta students do not study a 
language long enough to develop “survival skills” in the language 
of study. 

Bilingual and immersion programs offer more hours of exposure to 

the target language. 

• Research suggests that time spent studying a language is related to 
competency developed. 

• In certain languages, three years of high school study will not give 
most students “survival skills” in a language. 

• Bilingual and immersion programs give students a magnitude of 
exposure that is closer to the amount needed to develop second 
language proficiency. 



Europe 

Europeans make a significant commitment to language study. 

• The study of foreign languages is generally obligatory. 

• Foreign languages are usually introduced in mid-primary school. 

• A significant number of years are devoted to second language 
study. 

• Course sequencing and continuity of curricula allow smooth 
transitions between school levels. 

• Teachers receive a significant amount of language training. 
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European governments provide a supportive and encouraging climate 
for language study . 

• The European Commission supports a number of initiatives to 
improve linguistic competency, both within and outside the school 
system. 

• In various countries, national targets have been set to increase 
numbers of students studying languages. 

Europeans study languages before university. 

• Less than 1 per cent of European university students enroll in a 
beginning level language course, whereas the percentage of North 
American university students beginning language study at the 
university level tends to be much higher. 

The United States 

Decentralized education results in divergent programming. 

• Education in the United States is largely left to state control. 

• None of the states makes language study a requirement for a 
general high school diploma. 

• Because of state control, and in many cases further decentralization 
to community or regional levels, language learning opportunities 
are largely determined by place of residency. 

• Only four states make language learning mandatory at the 
elementary/middle school level. 

Americans are currently talking about shortcomings in their system of 
language education. The challenges in language education include: 

• a lack of coordination and an absence of national standards 

• a lack of a clear statement of purpose 

• a system that fails to address vertical and horizontal discontinuities 
and articulation between levels 

• high levels of attrition 

• misunderstandings about the amount of time required for language 
study. 

The United States federal and state governments are showing 
leadership in system development. Projects to address challenges 
include: 

• developing national standards of assessment 

• creating foreign language coordinating bodies (in several states) 

• pursuing inter-institutional projects and initiatives such as “The 
New American — Project 2017.” 
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Australia 



Australia articulates language learning policies at the national level. 

• Curriculum and program development documents guide and 
support language education programs. 

Australia views languages as a national resource . 

• Australia recognizes the value of language learning for economic 
and political success in the international sphere. This view has 
resulted in extensive multilingual programming in schools. 



Selected Trends and Issues Languages and Economic Development 

International languages play a key role in Alberta' s global business 
strategy. 

• Alberta’s economy is strongly linked to the economies of other 
countries. 

• Eight of Alberta’s ten largest trading partners do not speak English 
as their primary language of communication. 

Communication needs differ by industry sector , company size and 
geographic area of trade. 

• Companies in the service sector show a greater need for foreign 
language capabilities than those in the goods sector. Increasing 
service sector exports such as financial services, health and 
education are components of the Alberta International Export 
Strategy. The tourist industry increasingly requires second 
language capabilities to provide a competitive level of service. 

• Small business is more likely to rely on the second language 
capabilities of employees in trading with small business overseas. 

• Some emergent markets have very few skilled English speakers. 

Other jurisdictions are presenting increasing levels of competition. 

• Other jurisdictions are increasingly developing foreign language 
capabilities. 

• If Albertans cannot speak the language of their customers, they 
may lose business to those who can. 

Language Learning at the Post-Secondary Level: Programming 
and Enrollment 

Language learning is becoming decompartmentalized. 

Language learning is no longer the sole domain of the linguist. Many 
post-secondary institutions are combining language study with other 
programs. Examples include business and hospitality programs. 
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Interest in international languages is increasing. 



• Language/literature program enrollments at the post-secondary 
level have steadily increased over the past 15 years. 

• Trends at the University of Alberta show a decline in French < 

enrollments and an increase in enrollments in other international 
languages: particularly Spanish, Japanese and Mandarin. 

• In 1994-1995, over two-thirds of all second language/literature 
enrollments at the University of Alberta were in languages other 
than French. 

Technology-Assisted Language Learning 

A wide range of technologies is available to assist students with 
language learning. 

• Available computer and video programs range from drill and 
practice programs to multimedia language programs. 

Research supports computers as an effective tool for acquiring 
languages. 

• Computers can encourage students to become self-directed, 
autonomous learners, and multimedia programs may make 
language acquisition more efficient, improve learning retention and 
motivate students. 

Rapid technological advancement points to an exciting future for 
technology-assisted language learning. 

• Emerging “intelligent” systems show a promising future for 
language learning. Such systems will be able to converse with 
students, recall errors and exhibit a “personality” approaching a 
“virtual reality” language lab. Prototypes of such a system are 
currently under development. 

Research on Language Acquisition 

How do people acquire languages? 

• Stephen Krashen suggests languages are acquired, not learned. 

Language pedagogy should therefore attempt to create a setting 
where the student will acquire a language much like an infant 
would. This is accomplished by providing input a little beyond the 
learner’s ability. 

• Theodore Higgs suggests learners have different needs at a given 
level of proficiency. Language novices need a high emphasis on 
vocabulary and pronunciation. As learners become more 
proficient, a greater emphasis on grammar is needed. 

Research supports learning languages through learning subject 
matter in the target language. 
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Generally , languages are acquired most effectively at the middle 
school level . 

Time required to develop a given level of linguistic fluency varies by 
language and by ability . 

• For the average learner. Group I languages (Spanish, French, 
Italian, etc.) require the least amount of time to learn, while Group 
IV languages (Arabic, Japanese, Mandarin, Korean) require 
significantly more time to learn. 

• An average learner can achieve survival proficiency in a Group I 
language after about 240 hours of study. Learners of Group IV 
languages require at least twice that amount of time (480 hours) to 
reach this level of proficiency. 
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LANGUAGE USE IN CANADA AND THE WORLD 



THE WORLD’S MOST COMMONLY USED LANGUAGES 

In the past half-century, nations in all corners of the world have attained an unprecedented degree of 
economic and political interaction. This fact has significant implications for both language use and 
language education. 

• Mandarin is the most commonly used language in the world: over 850 million speakers. 

• English is the second most commonly used language: approximately 500 million speakers. 

• Russian and Spanish each have just under 300 million speakers. 

• Japanese and German languages each have about 150 million speakers. 

• Hindi and Arabic each have just under 200 million speakers. 

• French is among the top 12 most commonly used languages: approximately 100 million speakers. 

• About 9 per cent of the world’s current population of about 5.6 billion uses English as a “language of 
habitual use” (see Figure 1). 

• About 2 per cent of the world’s current population uses French as a language of habitual use. 

• About 45 per cent of the world’s population (2.5 billion) does not speak one of the world’s top 12 
languages of habitual use. 



Figure 1 

Distribution of the World’s 12 Most Common 
“Languages of Habitual Use” (1991) 
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Source: International Perspectives on Foreign Language Teaching , ACTFL Foreign 
Language Education Series (Chicago: National Textbook Company, 1991). 
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